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it were laid by the commanding position secured by the nobility. In Nor-
way, by laws of 1273 adopted in parliament, the sheriffs were formally
constituted as royal vassals, their military duties exactly defined, and by
a law of 1277, following an English model, the titles of baron and knight
were established; shortly after, they are found in use in Sweden and
Denmark also. In Norway and Sweden we find no law prescribing the
convocation of parliaments of the nobles; but, in fact, such parliaments
regularly assembled, and the king could not act without them. In both
countries, as in Denmark, the nobility was becoming the dominant
political power, ever more in opposition to the king.

As to the future development, it is an interesting fact that, at the
same epoch, the class formed itself that was destined, in later centuries,
to gain ascendancy over the nobility, namely, the burgher class. The
thirteenth century, in fact, marks the entrance of the Scandinavian
countries into European commerce and, as a consequence, the building-up
of real cities. Of course, small towns existed from earlier times and had
a certain commerce with foreign countries as well as with the home
districts. But the great change brought about by the thirteenth century
was the introduction into commerce of big staple articles. These articles
were the herring of Scania and the cod of Norway. The herring-fisheries
off Scania made the neighbour towns of Skanor and Falsterbo in summer-
time two of the liveliest ports of northern Europe, and the cod-fisheries
of northern Norway made Bergen a city of European size. When Wisby
in Gothland, in the year 1285, submitted to the Crown of Sweden, it
was already a powerful town that had won its wealth as an intermediate
station for the commerce of the Baltic. But the burghers of Wisby were
chiefly Germans, and, as a matter of fact, the export of the Danish
herring as well as of the Norwegian cod was monopolised by German
merchants, particularly those of Liibeck. In the second half of the thir-
teenth century German capital and German merchants took the lead in
Scandinavian commerce, and, to Norway, the import of German grain
became actually a vital necessity. In all the three countries, the kings
granted privileges to the German merchants, and the first treaties of
commerce were concluded with them; from this time we may speak of a
commercial policy of the Scandinavian governments.

The general progress of commerce made itself felt in all parts of the
three countries, and, everywhere, the towns, old and new, advanced
towards greater importance. In Denmark, one town after another, in
the course of the thirteenth century, got its charter for the regulation of
its self-government; in Norway, a common law-book for all the towns
was issued in the year 1276. Mostly, the towns were on Crown lands,
and the king had his sheriff in each of them; but they had their own
aldermen and councils, in Denmark often named consules as in Germany,
and the special town courts were instrumental in making innovations in
the practice of law and justice. For the purposes of trade the towns-
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